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ABSTRACT 

This paper offers an introduction to microteaching 
and how it would be used in the Associate Instructor Teachers Skills 
Program (AITSP) . The first soction deals with the basic phases of 
microteaching: a) modeling, b) feedback, and c) practice. The second 
section explains the three approaches used in the AITSP teaching 
practicum: a) Stanford Approach- — useful for gathering research data; 
b) Affective-Emotional Approach — useful for the development of 
interpersonal relations; and c) Role Playing Approach-- useful in 
teacher training. The last section delineates the following teaching 
skills, which have been cultivated in microteaching settings: a) 
stimulus variation, b) lecturing^ c) inquiry training, and d) 
interpersonal communication skills. Seven references are included. 
(Author/BRB) 
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Introduction to i-licroteaching 

A major component of the Associate Instructor Teaching Skills 
Program (AITSP) is the teaching practicum. The three-fold purpose 
of the practicum phase is to provide an opportunity for Associate 
Instructors (A.I.'s) to (1) further develop a corafortable teaching 
style in a low risk situation; (2) increase thtiir repertoire of 
classroom teaching skills; and (3) facilitate escperinentation in 
new ways of instructing. Ilicro teaching is a small group practice 
training procedure that utilizes video tape analysis and guided 
feed back to the learner (AI trainees). This medium will be used 
as the vehicle for reaching the goals of the AITSP teaching practi- 
cum. 

Specifically, microteaching ±a a situation where a teacher 
(trainee) teaches to a small (4-8) group of students (micropupils) 
for a short period of time (5-lG minutes). During the microteach- 
ing session the trainee works intensively on a specific skill of 
teaching, e.g., how to increase pupil discussion by aslcing particu- 
lar types of questions. The actual micro teaching;; procedure can 
emphasize many techniques and conditions. Should the teacher choose 
to practice skills of lecturing, for example, pupils are desirable, 
but optional. Or, if a teacher wishes to increase interpersonal 
skills, the traditional teacher-pupil lecture environment may not be 
appropriate; but rather a snail group discussion setting will be 
desirable. Further, it could also be that the teacher may want to 
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develop skills to luaintain student iufcerest during discus slons. In 
this case the microteaching session shou3,d simulate actual behaviors 
such as boredom on the parts of pupils. 

Hence y microteaching can be used for a variety of purposes and 
in different ways. However, there are irhree phases of microteaching 
that are conunon to all microteaching sessions: modeling , practice ^ 
and feedback s These three phases, or components, will b'e incorporated 
into all microteaching sessions that will be developed for the AITSP. 
A further condition, the specification of predefined skills , althou:^h 
not a phase of microteaching will be a requirement to insure the 
microteaching sessions reflect the needs of the particular department 
groups for whom the sessions are being desi^aed. It is necessary to 
predefine skills because of the multi-disciplinary (sicill) nature of 
teaching. Teaching is a complex task. Since it incorporates many 
skills be used in different settings at different times, an effort 
needs to be made to focus the microteaching sessions. Some of these 
specific skills will be learned one at a tine using the three phases, 
modeling, practice, and feedback in the microteaching setting. 

The Modeling, Phase. This phase consists of the trainee inter- 
preting a written description of a particular skill. In addition, 
the trainee views a model video tape of someone using the particular 
skill in a classroom setting. A number of different models can be 
presented this way and discussions of the skill on the model tapes 
with the teaching. practicum supervisor completes the modeling phase. 
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The Practice Phase . The second phase, practice, follows modeling. 
During this phase the trainee teaches his lesson to a small group 
of micropupils. The trainee is asked to concentrate only on the parti- 
cular skill in question. Practice can extend for a long period of 
time as in the case of lecturing or for only a few minutes as Would 
be the case for some questioning skills. This phase of the micro- 
teaching is monitored by video tape. 

The Feedback Phase « During the third phase, feedback, the super- 
visor discusses the lesson with the trainee. The focus is on helping 
the trainee to understand box? and when to use the skill in question. 
Feedback to the trainee can also come from the micropupils x^ho were 
a part of the lesson. Finally, the video tape of the raicroteaching 
session is presented for the trainee to vlevf his own behavior in 
teaching. In this wayj the trainee is able to identify those behaviors 
he may have been unaware of but would like to change or stress. 
(One of the authors remembers one of his first microteaching experi- 
ences after which the supervisor suggested he ''should take his hands 
out of his pockets/' After denying that he taught completely without 
the benefit of gesture, he viewed the video tape of his presentation 
to find his hands were in his pockets the entire tin.a!) 

However useful microteaching may seem, it does have its limita- 
tions. The most frequent criticism is that microteaching is too 
artificial. Wliile this may be true to some extent it is argued here 
that the teaching process is sufficiently complex to make it virtually 
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Impossible to inaster a comfortable teaching stylri without first 
mastering sciue of the basic component parts of teaching. Further j, 
hoxsrever artificial the situation may seems the benefit of having a 
low-risk, non-threatening environment outweights the artificiality 
of the simulated conditions. Time, money and potential exposure of 
students to poor teaching are purposefully avoided in this context. 
The trainee is not practicing during valuable class tiae, nor is 
he responsible for increasing the knowledge of the nicropupils; he 
is only responsible for increasing his own knowledge about teaching - 
A second limitation in microteaching Is the lack of opportunity 
to integrate all the teaching skills together into a coherent whole. 
Ilicroteaching is not designed to simulate the entire teaching experi- 
ence. Problems encountered in the regular clasaroora can be addressed 
in a microteaching setting and new ideas <::an be tried out. However, 
as a place for experimentation in component teaching techniques, 
it is not a substitute for the actual teaching experience, it is an 
augmentation. 

ItLcroteaching Phases 

The preceeding section introduced the component phases of micro- 
teaching: modeling, practice and feedback. This section is designed 
to provide the reader with a complete description of these phases. 
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Mgdel l ng 

Research has shoxm that the modeling phase of nilcroteaching is 
critically Imv^ortant to the overal effectiveness of training (Orme, 
1967), (Berliner, 1967), (McDonald, 1967). The purpose of modeling 
is to show the trainee vxhat the skill is and how it is used before 
he actually begins to practice and learn it. Kence, the underlying 
process is imitation by the trainee to help learn the skill in the 
practice phase. 

Modeling can occur in a number of different ways. The supervisor 
can lecture the trainee on the skill or provide reading materials 
for the trainee that describe the behaviors he is to learn. Or, and 
more effectively, the trainee can be shoTvn a video tape of a teacher 
actually performing the slcill. Another method is to have the super- 
visor model the skill for the trainee in front of a live class. Of 
these methods, xising the video tape model, is the most reliable 
technique because it provides a controlled presentation that focuses 
on the skill in question* VJhenever possible, the AITSP v/lll incor- 
porate these model tapes and augment them with the other techniques • 

The AITS? microteaciilng sessions i^ill be characterized by ex- 
plaining the slcill to the trainee a number of times. This will be fol- 
lowed by two or three models. Throughout the sessions the supervisor 
xrf.ll model the skill for the trainee. The modeling will be con- 
tinual throughout the microteaching session to provide the trainee 
the opportunity to repeat viewing models as he continues with his 
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subsequent practice. The purpose of this technique is to provide 
ample practice for the skill to become a permanent part of the 
trainee's teaching repertoire. 
Practice 

Previous research has shown that four to five practice repeti- 
tions in mlcroteaching are generally sufficient to learn new skills 
(Orrae, 1967), (Stayrook, 1971). Each of the practice phases lasts 
approximately five to ten minutes and after each the trainee discusses 
his teaching with the supervisor. This cycle of feedback and practice 
continues until the supervisor and trainee decide together that 
the sessions have served their purpose. 

To provide complete feedback and the opportunity to observe 
behaviors unnoticed by the supervisor and inadvertent to the trainees 
the practice phase is video taped. The video taped lessons are 
reshown immediateljs and critiqued by the supervisor in a discussion 
with the trainee and possibly with thv. micropupils. 

It should be mentioned that the most effective practice occurs 
when the teacher goes into his regular classroom. After all, this 
is the reality teaching:, the actual setting* Therefore, arrange- 
ments can be made whereby interested teachers can have their classes 
video taped in the regular classroom. Further arrangements can also 
be made for the^i to receive feedback and critiques from a super-^* 
visor • 

O 
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Feedback 

After che teacher has seen the model and practiced the skill 
for the first time, he will want to discuss this with a supervisor. 
The supervisor in the feedback phase acts as a consultant to the 
trainee; giving him suggestions for using the skill, pointing out 
times when the skill was used properly, ^nd helping him plan for his 
next lesson. The supervisor will also be able to help the trainee 

build confidancc with his oim teaching style. During the feed- 
back phase the supervisor and trainee together v±ll attempt to choose 
those skills to practice that seem to be most appropriate to the 
teaching sf le, teaching facility and personality of the trainee. 
This emphasis on designing mlcroteaching sessions that are personal 
to the trainee enables supervisors to respond to specific problems 
of individual learners as they occur* Tlence, the supervisor's job 
is not to make the trainee use the skill and change his teaching 
style, but it is to give the trainee the opportunity to experiment 
on how the skill fits into a comfortable way of teaching for himself. 

These phases of microteaching have been shoTra to be effective 
in a variety of contexts (Orme, 1967), (Hamilton, 1972), (Perusse, 
1972). Hoxvrever, since the trainee population of the AITSP is unique, 
the sessions will be continually evaluated to permit changes as they 
are necessary to improve the quality and effectiveness of the teach- 
ing practicum- 
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Different Approaches to Microteachlng 

The AITSP teaching practicum \7ill utilize three basic approacheiS 
to microteachlng. The approach chosen in each case will be a function 
of the particular skill to be taught. All of the approaches will 
incorporate the three phases described earlier with some differences 
between the approaches. The following discussions are designed to 
provide the basic information necessary to make decisions about 
the approach most appropriate for given purposes. 
Stanford Approach 

The earliest microteachlng development was by Allen (1963) at 
Stanford University. Aftev^ experimenting with a variety of techniques, 
ttie following procedures were; incorporated in this approach: 

1. Teach for 5 minutes 

2. Read written directions 

3. Vie^7 model tape 

4. Teach for 5 minutes 

5. Receive feedback from supervisor 

6. Teach for 5 minutes 

7. Pveceive feedback from supervisor 

8. Teach for 5 minutes 

This approach was found to be very successful for gathering 
research data. However, with a few minor changes this approach is 
effective for training purposes as well. An addition of a modeling 
phase to each one of the feedbacks and a final overall- feedback after 
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the last teachin|> session changes the procedures to look as follows: 

1. Tsach for 5 ninutes 

2. Read ynritten directions 

3. View model tape 

A. Teach for 5 minutes 

5. Receive feedback from supervisor 

6. Viev7 another model tape 

7. Teach for 5 minutes 

8. Receive feedback from superv ,sor 

9. View another model tape 

10. Teach for 5 ninutes 

11, Receive overall fvx ack from supervisor 
These modifications lead to an ap;?roach that is particularly 

useful for those teaching skills that involve a teacher in front of 
a group of students (as opposed to a teacher working informally with 
a small group of students). In the Stanford Approach it is neces- 
sary for the 4 to 8 micropuplls to act as they would normally act 
in a regular classroom. The trainee in this case is asked to pre- 
pare a microteaching lesson and teach that lesson to the micropuplls. 
Af f e c t Ive-Emo t ional Approach 

This approach is similar to the Stanford Approach in structure. 
The difference is in the role played by the teacher. In the affective- 
emotional context the teacher acts as another person in the group. 
All of the indl/idtials in the microteaching lesson work simultaneously 
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on skills of interpersonal relations. A key eleiaent in this approach 
Is awareness of the other memberc of the group. The sessions are 
oriented toxi7ard learning how other people respond to you emotionally. 
The underlying point of view is that good teachers need to be able 
to relate to students (and others) as persons. This approach empha- 
sises learning how to develop those skills. Feedback sessions are 
held with the whole group v/ith the supervisor to maximize the flow 
of ideas. Video tape playbacks of the sessions are also used to 
isolate particular skills to be worked on. 
Role-Playinp Approach 

As with the affective-emotional approach, the role-playing 
approach uses the same basic structure as the Stanford Approach. 
In this approach the difference is in the role of the pupils. In 
the role-playing micro teachins approach the pupils act as c6horts 
and are given explicit directions on how to act during the micro- 
teaching lesson. Since it would be poor to have pupils who knew the 
content area of the micro teaching lesson 5 the students may be in- 
structed to ask naive questions. Or^ tlie students may be asked to 
respond only to good questions (by some specified criteria) to en- 
courage the trainee to work harder at' learning to ask good questions. 

It can be seen the three approaches to nicroteaching are not 
completely different from each other in terms of structure. Small 
groups, video tape, modeling, practice and feedback are utilized in 
all cases. It is on the basis of the particular needs of the trainees 
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and the slclll to be practiced that the choice of a particular approach 
should he made. 

Teaching Skills 

It uas mentioned in the first part of this paper that micro- 
teaching is most effective when the trainee has a pre-defined skill 
to be learned. A number of useful teaching skills have been success- 
full}" taught in mlcroteaching settings • This chapter will present 
a list of these skills \7±th a brief description of each one* Each 
of the names of the skills will be followed by the name of the person 
to whom credit is due for development of the skill for mlcroteaching, 
and each skill has associated V7ith it a particular micrctcaching 
approach that the authors feel is most appropriate to be used with it. 

Isfhlle you read this list of skills, you should have In mind 
the objectives of your teaching and the methods you x^rill apply to 
reach those goals. You may also wish to pick out skills which you 
think would improve your effectiveness and enhance your level of 
comfort in the classroom. Further, you may wish to choose your otm 
approach/skill combination to try out in a mlcroteaching session. 
Reinforcement (M.E.J* Orme) (Stanford Approach) 

In order to increase desired bthavlor in the classroom, the . 
instructor will want to praise the desirable behaviors. Hence, the 
teacher practices using a variety of praise techniques: smiles, nods, 
etc., (non-verbal) or verbal comments such as "good idea,'- "well 
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done," etc. The teacher learns the value of reinforcement, how it 
works and practices various ways of reinforcinj^ particular behaviors. 
The session attempts to capitalise on the use of reinforces that 
are appropriate for the trainee. 

Stimulus Variation (M.E.J. Orme) (Stimulus Approach) 

Stinulus variation describes the process of moving about the 
classroom and gesturing in order to increase pupil attention. Besides 
movement, position, and gestures, the trainee works on situations, 
where novelty, complexity^ and intellectual tension can produce in- 
creased attention on the part of the pupils. 
Lecturin}> (Allen and Ryan, 1963) (Stanford Approach) 

This particular skill involves the component skills of lecturing. 
Teachers should have clear voices, use the chalkboard and audio- 
visual materials properly, and have a style of presentation that is 
not confusing to the students. Logical presentation of topics and 
ideas is stressed and stance and position in the classroom are also 
practiced. 

Inquiry Training (J. Richard Suclunan) (Stanford Approach) 

Learning by inquiry is the process allowing the student to dis- 
cover the concepts and principles of the content area fm his own. 
Ter L.hers are trained in constructing an environment in which this 
can occur. Particular t3^es of questioning skills are used to cause 
students to think critically and inquiringly about the content area. 
Some non-verbal skills of communication are also taught. 
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Interpersonal Communicatlou Skills (T. Gregory and U. Englander) 

(Affective-Emotional Approach) 

In order for a teacher to develop good rapport with his students 
he needs to be able to communicate with them on a level that shows 
honest interest in their learning. This skill is designed to let 
the teacher practice the communication of feelings with students 
and works against the notion of ivory tower instructors out of touch 
viith reality. Some of the components involved are: eraphathizing, 
being genuine, being concrete, expressing feelings, and paraphras- 
ing. 

Some other skills x^hich could be taught in microteaching that 
are not unique to a particular approach are: divergent questioning ? 
set induction, use of silence and non-verbal cues, use of examples, 
use of planned repetition and completeness in cominunication. These 
are mentioned briefly In order to demonstrate microteaching as a 
vehicle that is useful for a wide variety of teaching skills. 

Summary 

Tills booklet has provided a brief overview of microteaching. 
Given the goals of your teaching and the methods by which you plan 
to achieve these goals, a particular set of skills will be useful 
to you. Some of these skills will obviously be more wrthwhile to 
you than others. At this point it is up to you to determine vrhich 
of the skills you would like to learn. 
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